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MADAME FODOR. 


VUE interesting individual whose portrait embellishes 
the present number of our magazine, is a native of St. 
Petersburgh, the capital of Russia; she is at present about 
six-and-twenty years of age. Her parents were of mu- 
sical celebrity, and her father is well-known as a professor 
of great scientific distinction. 

A French comedian, by the name of Manvielle, having 
accompanied a detachment of performers, who went from 
Paris upon a theatrical speculation to Russia, there saw 
Mademoiselle Fodor, who had already acquired great dis- 
tinction at an early age, and was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain her hand. The fruit of this marriage is one son, who 
isnow with his parents, and is about six years of age. 

The union with M, Manvielle led his wife from Russia, 
and at several of the northern courts, she was received 
with high applause. In Sweden, her success was par- 
ticularly brilliant. 

In the year 1814, Madame Fodor appeared at the Odeon, 
in Paris, a theatre then divided between the second order 
of the regular drama and opera; and she formed the ex- 
clusive attraction of the operatic department, This is 
VOL, VIII.—S, 1. ¥ 
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the theatre which was not long since destroyed by fire, 
and has been rapidly rebuilt for the purpose of establish. 
ing a rivalin it to the Theatre Frangaise, thus creating a 
competition similar 'to that between Covent-Garden and 
Drury-Lane, in London, 

When Madame Catalani obtained permission from the 
French government to open the Italian theatre in Paris, 
Madame Fodor was engaged, and sustained a very pre- 
eminent rank, even by the side of that most accomplished 
singer. In 1815, when Mr. Waters sent an agent to 
Paris, to engage performers for the London Opera, a 
treaty was immediately entered into with Madame Fodor, 
who was dissatisfied with her situation under Madame Ca. 
talani, suffering in her health from the air of Paris, and 
anxious for the advantages of an English reputation, 
Tempting offers were made and accepted; no less, we un- 
derstand, than two thousand guineas, and a benefit. In 
order to evade any impediment to her departure, Madame 
Fodor was compelled to obtain passports under an assumed 
name, which, being detected, she was thrown for two or 
three days into the Conciergerie, a Parisian prison. After 
voluntarily paying the forfeit of her engagement with Ma- 
dame Catalani, which, it is said, amounted to upwards of 
three hundred pounds, she came to. England, with a suc- 
cess too well known to our readers to require repeating 
here. 

The person of Madame Fodor is full; her face interest- 
ing; and her manner modest, easy, and graceful. Her 
performance in Don Giovanni has been, perhaps, more 
frequently repeated than any other, if that may be con- 
sidered as the fairest criterion of excellence. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Madame Fodor is scientific 
profundity, and surpassing facility of execution. The 
most perplexed and difficult passages flow from her lips 
with the ease of conversation. No distortion, no heaving 
of the chest, no Pythian writhings, render the agony to 


the spectator’s eye, an overbalance for the delight which 
she affords the ear. 
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It is common upon the continent for ladies never to re- 
sign the name under which they have at first acquired ce- 
lebrity. Miss O’Neill would never be regarded with the 
same enthusiasm as Mrs. Tomkins, with which she is 
welcomed as Miss O'Neill, although “‘ the rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.’ For this reason, 
Madame Manvielle has retained her maiden name of 
Fodor. 

The private worth of Madame Fodor is said to equal 
her professional excellence. Unostentatious, and obliging 
in her deportment, she has created a circle of friends 
around her, who esteem her as the property of England. 
It is with regret we understand, there is some doubt as to 
her remaining in this country. If the left-handed policy 
of the Opera-House should forfeit the services of a person 
so valued, they will inspire much public dissatisfaction and 
private regret. 


| 
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LA MORT. 


At the commencement of the French revolution, death 
was always the alternative of a demand, ‘ La /dilerté, l'éga- 
lite, ou la morteLa victoire, ou la mort,” as if death were 
the only alternative of the greatest blessings. ‘‘ La Mort’ 
passed into every mouth; and, on the days of popular ex- 
ecutions, *“‘ Vive la mort!” echoed from ten thousand 
lungs. On one occasion, “ La Mort” made the whole of 
the National Convention burst into a fit of laughter, 
though engaged on a most serious subject. It was on the 
19th of January, 1793, when the question was agitated, 
whether the defenders of Louis should be heard before the 
votes were collected, and, consequently, the judgment 
definitively settled. A M.Seconds made various efforts 
to be heard on the point, but in vain ; at last, he eried out— 
“ La parole ou la Mort!” His advice was—first condemn 
the king, and then hear what his counsel have to say! 
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THE GOSSIPER, N° XXXIV. 








TO THE GOSSIPER. 


ne 


Goop Mr. Gossiper, 


As you have inserted the history of one spinster, per. 
haps, you will procure for that of another a place in your 
elegant publication. I am, you must know, sir, a spin- 
ster of thirty-nine ; and I may safely declare, that, for the 
last twenty-four years, I have done all in my power to 
gain the honourable title of matron; but without effect, 
Yet, Mr. Gossiper, my birth is respectable ; my person 
(deuce take the past tense) has been pretty; my temper 
good ; and my accomplishments many. What then, me- 
thinks I hear you ask, has prevented my getting a hus- 
band? Simply want of fortune; and of this you will be 
convinced, if you have patience to read my adventures. 

My father had a very handsome income; but as he pos- 
sessed only a life interest in it, he thought it would be 
prudent to lay aside something yearly as a provision for 
me. This resolution my mother opposed; she was certain 
that my beauty, if I were properly educated, would be 
sufficient te get me a husband rich enough to maintain me 
in the first stile. My father, who was a man of excellent 
sense, attempted in vain to contest this opinion ; my mo- 
ther could not argue the point, it is true, but she was an 
adept in the opposite arts of coaxing and teazing ; and, 
by the incessant practice of both, she contrived at last 
to have her own way. Consequently, I received a fashion- 
able education, and at the age of fifteen, 1 commenced my 
career, literally in search of a husband. 

My first essay was one in which, according to appearances, 
I ought to have been successful; but appearances, alas! 
were deceitful. An old baronet, Sir Jasper Evergreen, 
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who had recently buried his lady, paid me, for some time, 
the most assiduous attention, which I received with proper 
encouragement, My heart, indeed, could not speak in fa- 
your of my antiquated admirer; but my vanity repre- 
sented, in the most seducing colours, the pleasures I 
should enjoy as Lady Evergreen; and when my mother 
exultingly told me, that the baronet had demanded a pri- 
vate conversation with her, the gay vision of jewels, equi- 
pages, kc. &c. which swam before my eyes, dazzled them 
so completely, that I became blind to Sir Jasper’s age and 
wrinkles; and sat in the prettiest flutter of spirits imagin- 
able, awaiting the moment of his introduction to me by 
my mother, as my future husband. 

While I was in the midst of a plan for a masked ball, 
which I intended to give in a few weeks after my marriage, 
I heard the door shut hastily, and, looking through the 
blinds, I perceived Sir Jasper walking from the house with 
more speed than I thought him capable of using. At that 
moment, my mother entered, with vexation in her coun- 
tenance, to inform me, that his first question was, what 
fortune Thad. On being concisely informed, that I should 
have nothing during the lives of my parents, he looked silly ; 
observed, that his own fortune was not suflicient to admit 
of his marrying without some regard to prudential consi- 
derations; that he must therefore, though it would be a 
hard task, try to conquer his passion ; and, before my mo- 
ther could reply, he had vanished. By the bye, Mr. Gos- 
siper, this poor man, whose circumstances obliged him to 
be prudent in his choice of a wife, had on/y twenty-thousand 
pounds a year! 

My disappointment was bitter enough; but I endea- 
voured to console myself with the thought that such a 
hideous old figure as Sir Jasper, was not likely to find a 
pretty young wife with a fortune; in which idea my mother 
perfectly agreed. ‘‘ But all men are not thus mercenary,” 
cried she, “‘ and I regret now exceedingly, my dear Anna, 
that you have so pointedly avoided young Dashington. 
He has been very particularin his attentions to you, and 
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as matters have turned out, it may still be prudent to relay 
by degrees in your behaviour to him. 

As Dashington was handsome and engaging, I did not 
find much difficulty in obeying my mother’s commands 
He was delighted at having thawed my ice, and paid his 
court to me with such unremitting assiduity, that all my 
acquaintance set him down as my future husband. Things 
went on this way for a considerable time; and, though as. 
sured of my conquest, I began to be rather surprised that 
he did not make his proposals in form; my mother too 
thought it high time to enquire what were his intentions: 
but guess, if you can, her mortification and mine at finding 
he had no intentions at all. He professed, indeed, the 
warmest admiration of me; but he declared, that he never 
would have suffered it to be visible, had he not thought, 
from the style in which my family lived, that I should have 
a very large fortune; as this was not the case, he must, 
out of pure tenderness for me, withdraw his suit, since, as 
he now lived up to his income, he should, as a married man, 
be quite unable to support me in the manner I deserved. 

This disappointment was even more bitter than my for- 
mer one, because I really began to feel an attachment to 
Dashington ; and it was some time before I recovered my 
Spirits sufliciently to renew my search after a husband. 

The marriage of an acquaintance of mine, whose for- 
tune was moderate, and her person infinitely inferior to 
my own, stimulated my endeavours to make a serious con- 
quest. I became acquainted with a gentleman of large 
fortune and pleasing person, whose romantic turn of mind 
induced me to think that my want of money would, in bis 
eyes, be no obstacle to our union. This gentleman, whose 
name was Madrigal, was passionately devoted to the muses; 
and, although his poetry will never cause his name to be 
handed down to posterity, I listened to it with as much 
apparent pleasure as if he had been a second Byron. Nay, 
I even asserted, Heaven forgive me! that his verses were 
superior, both in softness and sublimity, to that admired 
poet. 
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Would you not have expected, Mr. Gossiper, that the 
jeast return he could have made for such a compliment, 
would be to offer me his hand. He gave me, indeed, every 
reason to expect it; he talked of our being kindred souls ; 
of the sympathy of thought and feeling which subsisted 
between us; and the delight which resulted from the 
unrestrained intercourse of two minds so strictly in unison. 
In the midst of all these heroics, he came one day to take 
leave of me, as he was going, he said, for some time on 
business into the country. He presented me with an Ode 
to Friendship, and a Sonnet on Absence, both of which 
breathed, as I thought, the warmest tenderness. In a 
fortnight afterwards, I read an account of his marriage 
with the Widow Allspice, who was said to be worth a 
plum. As this lady was fifteen years older than my false 
Damon, plain in her person, and totally unacquainted with 
hooks, if we except the celebrated production of Mrs. 
Hannah Glasse, the motivesof his marriage were evident ; 
and [Thad the comfort of hearing him universally abused 
as the most mercenary of mortals. 

I shall not attempt, sir, to give you any account ot 
my life for seven years after this adventure, because I am 
certain that a recital of my various disappointments would 
tire the patience even of a gossiper. Suiflice it to say, 
that I dressed and undressed to the very extremity of the 
fashion; that, despairing at length of the influence of mere 
beauty, I called in the aid of wit to assist me in procuring 
me ahelpmate ; hour after hour did I spend in ransacking 
scarce books for bright thoughts and lon mots, which, with 
alittle alteration, I retailed as my own. Finding myseli 
sull unsuccessful, I had recourse to science as an auxiliary, 
and, at the risk of disordering my brain, I made myself 
mistress of all the technical terms used in mineralogy, 
conchology, tydology, and all the other ologys of which 
our poor grandmothers had not even an idea. But, alas! 
sir, with all this labour, I was not a step nearer my ob- 
ject! Itis true, I heard myself declared to be a charming 
creaiure, a miracle of wit, and the most scientific woman 
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in England; in short, I was pronounced a perfect trea. 
sure of knowledge and beauty; but none of my admirers 
seemed desirous of appropriating the possession of me to 
himself; and I had nearly attained my thirtieth year, be. 
fore a prospect of settling myself for life again presented 
itself. 

Going down to spend a few weeks with a relation in the 
country, I attracted the notice of Sir Francis Flyleap; he 
was rich, and his person was not disagreeable; but his 
temper, tastes, and pursuits, were totally opposite to 
mine. He was a thorough-bred fox-hunter, whose whole 
enjoyments seemed to be centered in the pleasures of the 
chase, and the table; he would probably never have taken 
any notice of me, had it not happened that I rode remark- 
ably well; this drew his attention; he declared, I was a 
good going thing; hada great deal of blood; a fine head 
and neck; and, were I once in proper training, I'd soon 
beat the county hollow for the plate of beauty. 

This was a mode of address not much to my taste; but 
a woman of thirty, who is bent on changing her condition, 
must not be difficult. So [ put myself into what my lover 
would call /raining ; that is to say, I hazarded my necka 
few times at the chase; made shift to dine on roast bee! 
only ; and when asked at table, whether I would take 
Champaigne or Burgundy, declared, that, in my opinion, 
a glass of old Port was worth all the wines France ever 
produced. 

This declaration had the desired effect. Sir Francis 
declared, with an oath, that he never heard a womat 
make such a sensible speech in his life; and the very nex! 
morning, he waited upon me to offer me his hand in form. 

“ But now, miss,” continued he, after requesting leave 
to write to my father, “there is one thing necessary to 
mention before matters go any farther; and, as I am not 
talking to a boarding-school girl, but to a sensible woman, 
I'll come to the point at once: What fortune does your 
papa mean to give you down?” 
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“J do not believe, sir,” I replied, “ that he will part with 
any thing during his life.” 

“Oh! but he must,” cried the brute; “ he must indeed. 
{ see how itis, the cunning old fox wants to keep all in 
hisown power; but he ought to consider, my sweet miss, 
that a wife is an expensive animal; she must have good 
feeds; and then her body-clothes must be handsome. 
Why, bless you! a wife would cost me as much as all my 
horses and dogs put together !’”’ 

“Then, sir,” replied I, “ you had better not think of 
one ;” and spite of his endeavours to detain me, in order, 
ashe said, that we might reason the matter, I immediately 
retired. Tosay the truth, I was so truly disgusted with 
the man’s brutality, that L did not deeply regret my disap- 
pointment. 

My next, and last, matrimonial prospect arose from the 
attentions paid me about two years after my adventure 
with Sir Francis, by Mr, Alderman Guzzlemore ; it is true, 
in point of rank, I should have been lowered by his alli- 
ance; but that I was willing to overlook, because he was 
said to be as rich as a Jew. I methim, for the first time, 
at a Lord Mayor’s ball, where he danced with me; and 
for some weeks afterwards, he was so assiduous in his 
devoirs, that my conquest of his heart was beyond a doubt. 

At length, he made his proposals in form; and, to prove 
his liberality, accompanied them by a declaration, that 
every shifling of my fortune should be settled upon my- 
self. The information that I would have no money, till 
after the death of my father, threw a visible damp on his 
ardour. He was exceedingly sorry to find he had been 
misinformed ; for he understood, that I had a very handsome 
fortune. Nobody could admire me more than he did; 
but ‘as a man of business, he felt himself compelled to 
declare, that matrimony with a lady who had not a for- 
tune was a speculation not likely to turn out well; and he 
must decline proceeding any farther in the affair. 

Now, therefore, Mr. Gossiper, to come at last to the 
reason of my troubling you with this long letter; disap- 
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pointed, as I have repeatedly been, I am too charitah) 
to believe that the whole of your sex are as mercenary 
as my admirers have proved themselves. I am still as 
desirous as ever to quit my state of single blessedness. 
and perhaps your magazine may be the means of obtaip. 
ing for me at last, the husband I have so long sought fo; 
in vain. Do me the favour, sir, to insert my letter in th 
Gossiper ; and should it fall into the hands of any gep. 
tleman, as well disposed towards the holy state as I am, 
I will freely join him in serving our country in the ho. 
nourable and forlorn hope of matrimony. I am willing to 
abate much of my former pretensions, and shall requir 
only in my future husband an honest man of moderate 
fortune ; he must not be younger than myself, but his be- 
ing older will be no objection. 

As to my own qualifications, I have been sufficiently 
diffuse upon them; therefore, I shall only observe that! 
am said to wear remarkably well, and that I am as good- 
humoured, as if I were not an old maid. 

I trust to your gallantry, Mr. Gossiper, for the insertion 
of my letter, and should it have the desired effect, I pro- 


mise you a piece of bride-cake large enough to supply all 
your acquaintance, 





I am, Sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
ANNA AFTERDAY. 


SUICIDE. 


“Some commit suicide through love,” said Napoleon 
at Fontainbleau, “—folly! Others from the loss of for- 
Others that they may not live di 
honoured—weakness! But to survive the loss of an em 
pire, and the outrages of our contemporaries, appeal 


to me to be best display of courage.” 
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THE BATTUECAS ; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 





TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS, 


( Continued from page 130. ) 





He was in this situation, when Adolphus, who still re- 
mained in ignorance of Calista, wrote to him at the begin- 
ning of the year 1804, that he was quitting Spain to return 
to France: the manner in which Adolphus spoke of Calista 
in this letter, sufficiently shewed, that time had produced 
its inevitable effect upon him, and that he was cured of 
that strong passion which had made him so miserable. 
0! how Tenvy him! cried Placid; he has triumphed over 
asentiment that reason no longer approves; or rather, in 
this buzzing world, where so many different sensations 
follow in such rapid succession, continual regret is per- 
haps impossible. It is only eternal in inaccessible soli- 
tude; alas! in this inclosure! Here nothing diverts re- 
membrance; it is fixed in the midst of these rocks; as 
hidden fire is preserved in the flint-stone which con- 
ceals it, 

Placid in consequence learnt that the constancy of friend- 
ship comes ffom the heart, and may last for ever, but that 
of love springs only from the imagination. Three months 
after the departure of Adolphus, Placid, contrary to his 
usual custom, one morning went out for a walk alone, 
without taking young Theophilus; in his reverie, he wan- 
dered near a fountain, which, falling from the top of a 
tock, formed the finest cascade in the valley. Placid, on 
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drawing near the spring, and looking down, suddenly 
stopped, and became motionless. No strange female had 
yet entered this inclosure! And he saw upon the sand the 
marks of a woman’s shoe! In the valley, none but coarse 
sandals were worn; and that which he contemplated was 
the form of a civilized foot! and so delicate, so charming, 
that it could represent no other than the foot of Donna 
Bianca! that foot which he so often admired! Astonished, 
he followed this magic footstep, which seemed to impel 
him by supernatural means.—He arrived at the fountain, 
and only found an initial, recently engraved upon the rock 
with the point of a sword; this initial was P - Scareely 
breathing, he retired a few paces, and was going away; 
but returned to the fountain, walked wildly about, stopped, 
and listened—He thought he heard the voice of Donna 
Bianca, and was so violently agitated, that he was obliged 
to support himself on the trunk of atree. At this momeidt, 
a young Battuécas passed him, and told him, that two 
strangers, a man, and a woman of extraordinary beauty, 
were just arrived in the valley; that they enquired for the 
cottage of Inés, and were gone to it.—Placid no longer 
doubted. It is she! cried he; it is she! Great God! 
whatis the reasonof her coming? How shall I bear the 
sight of her, after six years’ absence! My exile was to 
have lasted five or six years longer; and it will now be 
abridged one half! And she is come to look for me! Why! 
what is the meaning of this strange conduct? Does she 
believe that I can meet her thus again unprepared? and 
in the presence of Don Pedro and Inés?—<And she has 
marked upon this rock the first letter of my name? Good 
heaven! Donna Bianca is here, in my cottage! No, I 
shall not be able to support her first look.—Perhaps she 
comes to announce an eternal separation, and to bid me 
farewell for ever! I shall not survive it. No matter. 
At these words, with trembling steps, he took the road to 
his cottage; as he approached it, his agitation increased ; 
and the precipitated palpitation of his heart was accelerated; 
pale, oppressed, and staggering, he arrived, entered, and, 
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to his extreme surprise, found Inés seated between two 
unknown persons! He remained a moment petrified, then 
fell upon a seat, and assigned as a reason for being in this 
state the rapidity with which he came: he is believed ; and 
the stranger rising, and, going up to him, said, I am Baron 
d’Olmar, the kinsman of young Adolphus of Palméne, 
and his father’s friend. As my family is of Spanish ex- 
traction, and some business call me to Madrid, I un- 
dertook to deliver a message to you from Adolphus, who 
has a great friendship for you. The lady you sce is my 
niece and ward, Leontine, who came at her own request. 
This explanation gave Placid time to recover himself, 
After a few minutes’ silence, he asked, if Adolphus had 
written to him. Alas! answered the baron, since he left 
of writing to you, his situation has not been at all en- 
viable—How so?—You shall know all, provided you con- 
duct me to a place where I can, without fear of being in- 
terrupted, relate to you these deplorable particulars, In 
other respects, continued he, give yourself no uneasiness 
as to what concerns him; events of so terrible and afflict- 
ing a nature have occurred, that he will never lose the 
remembrance of them; but he may still be happy. As he 
said these words, Inés, who had just been out, entered 
with a basket full of the finest fruit. The baron asked 
permission to leave Leontine with her; and then, taking 
Placid by the arm, they both walked out of the cottage. 
The sensible soul of Placid was much affected: he took 
the baron to a solitary grove about five hundred paces from 
his own cottage; and there, sitting down with him upon 
amossy bank, he listened with emotion to the following 
nharration— 








ADOLPHUS AND CALISTA. 


Adolphus, said the baron, has for eight years been de- 
ceived, in all that relates to the unfortunate Calista. An 
inviolable oath compelled me to keep up the delusion, and 
even to invent a falsehood to deceive him, All that he has 
related ‘o you was but a fiction, invented to conceal from 

VOL. VIII,—#, I. s 
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him a horrible catastrophe. What I shall narrate is , 
true account of one of the most interesting victims of the 
revolution. 

From the year 1789, I should have quitted France, if | 
could; but it was impossible to leave the country without 
money; and I wanted to save some of the remains of a 
considerable property, and particularly the fortune of my 
ward; for I rightly considered this fortune as a deposit with 
which I had been entrusted. Keeping aside, I expected 
to have concealed myself from persecution in obscurity ; 
but I had soon other reasons for fear. I had an intimate 
connexion with a very young man, whose mother was re. 
lated to me; this man was the son of a counsellor, who, 
at his death, had left his fortune to this only son: Melvil, 
the name of this young man, had been educated at a uni- 
versity: he was amiable, well-informed, and sensible; 
but had an ardent mind, impetuous passions, and exces. 
sive self-love ; corrupted by improper reading, he wanted 
principles; and, although there was in his character a 
fund of uprightness and generosity, he was but too easily 
hurried into the most criminal excesses. In 1791, I was 
charged with a mission to Spain; and had taken advantage 
of it to deposit money in that country for my friend, the 
Marquis of Palméne, and myself. When I returned, I 
found the throne vacant, and the marquis dying of a com- 
plaint which had lasted two months. I had just rendered 
great services to France in my mission; Melvil availed 
himself of these to ensure our security ; and besides, we 
had the good fortune to deceive the cupidity of the repub- 
licans, by persuading them that we were all entirely ruined; 
and they left us undisturbed, thanks to the active patron- 
age of Melvil. The marquis recovered his health, and | 
went with him, Adolphus, the Marchioness of Auberive, 
Calista, her daughter, and my niece, Leontine, to reside 
in a small country-house, or rather a cottage, in the en- 
virons of Paris. We lived there in a solitary manner, 
affecting great poverty, and endeavouring to make our- 
selves beloved in our neighbourhood ; for flattery, banished 
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from palaces, had fled for refuge, grossly disguised, to 
taverns, clubs, and cottages; princes had no courtiers; 
the only business now was to please the peasantry and 
lower orders of thepeople. Melvil often came to see us; 
from the beginning of the revolution, he had declared him- 
self a democrat. I was not surprised at it; he was not 
of noble birth; and his pride could never brook invidious 
distinctions; he therefore joyfully adopted the liberal opi- 
nions Of the time; that is to say, some principles incon- 
testibly just, and acknowledged to be so in all ages, 
though often infringed upon by an odious despotism; but 
he carried these principles to an extravagant length, and 
united them to all the monstrous errors that philosophism 
had propagated, and put in vogue. 

At the end of the year 1792, still relying upon his friend- 
ship, I asked him to use his credit to facilitate the safety of 
our flight. How great was my surprise, when he declared, 
that he was a passionate admirer of Leontine, my ward! I 
contented myself with answering, that she had always shewn 
the greatest aversion to marriage, which was true; and 
that, in the present crisis, women, especially, could only 
think of flying from a country in which every thing predicted 
the most disastrous occurrences, Let us speak without 
disguise, interrupted he; Leontine, brought up in ancient 
prejudices, looks disdainfully on an alliance with a ple- 
beian; yet it is only upon these terms that I can undertake 
to save you. Time presses; I will not dissemble, con- 
tinued he, that your whole family is in danger; and that 
I have with difficulty ipreserved your liberty till now by 
means of activity, intrigue, .and money. I give you 
twenty-four hours to make up your mind. At these words, 
he disappeared, Sick at heart, I gave Leontine an ac- 
count of this sad conversation. She turned pale, and lis- 
tened without interrupting me ;—then, after a long silence, 
she said, I hate Melvil; but of what consequence is that? 
to save you allis my present concern! I will not hesitate 
—I will speak to this odious man to-morrow ; let not his 
insolent propositions be known to Adolphus and Calista ; 
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I will take all upon myself unruffled. She invited Melvij 
to come; who attended her immediately: she received him 
in the saloon, requesting me to remain in a little closet 
adjacent; and only separated from her by a thin partition, 
I did not lose a word of their strange conversation. Mel. 
vil, notwithstanding all his boldness, appeared to tremble, 
and be disconcerted, at the sight of Leontine, who was 
then only sixteen years of age. But he truly loved, and 
his soul was notentirely depraved. Leontine, first breaking 
silence, said—My uncle has informed me of the conditions 
that you impose upon me to save us. Twelve years older 
than I am, you have witnessed my birth; you know the 
frankness of my disposition; you know that it has always 
been the same; I will give you a last proof-of it, by ex. 
plaining myself without disguise in the most important 
circumstance of my life. I abhor your principles, opinions, 
conduct, and the wretches whom you call your friends, 
I have an insuperable aversion to marriage, and con- 
tempt for disproportioned alliances; but save those whom 
I love, and my hand is your’s. I promise to ensure 
their safety, cried Melvil, as soon as you are mine; they 
shall all depart for Spain, and yourself with them; for I 
do not wish that you should be here during the tumultuous 
scenes which ‘preparing. I will remain here alone, 
and I shall see You depart with joy, when you have ho- 
noured me with the title of husband. No, no, replied 
Leontine, I will not form such a union in this manner; 
I will not marry you, till my uncle, Adolphus, Madame 
d’Auberive, and her daughter, shall have passed the fron- 
tiers.—I shall then only receive a promise from you ?—It 
ought to suffice. But I will do more; I will not depart 
with them.— What do I hear ?—When I am certain that my 
friends are out of danger, shall I not be your’s? and is 
it not my duty to share your danger?—Adorable Leontine! 
cried he, and bursting into tears, he fell at her feet.—Leon- 
tine repulsed him: Stop, said she, you are still no more 
to me than a conspirator.—How! cried he, would you 
remain here without them '~Yes; I am fully determined. 
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What! would you run the risk of being in the midst of the 


most bloody scenes that were ever beheld?—I should risk 
much more in marrying you without being assured of the 
safety of my friends, since a thousand unforeseen accidents 
may render your endeavours abortive. If you miscarry 
in your design of saving them, if they fall, I will perish 
with them; but then I shall carry to the tomb an unsullied 
name.—For the sake of these relations, who are so dear 
to you, ought you not to shew less contempt of him who 
is now their sole protector ?—I can do any thing for them, 
except using deception.—So that nothing can subdue the 
abhorrence you have of me ?—~When you are the liberator 
of those whom I love, and consequently my husband, I 
shall no longer have a right to decide against you. Go; 
remember to serve all that is dear to me; and rely upon 
my word. At these words, she rose, and left him abruptly, 


(To be continued.) 


PRIDE, 


Prive is the greatest enemy to reason, and discretion 
the greatest opposite to pride; for whilst wisdom makes 
art the ape of nature, pride makes nature the ape of 
art. The wise man shapes his apparel to his body, the 
proud man shapes his body by his apparel. "Tis no marvel 
then, if he know not himself, when he is not to day like 
him he was yesterday; and less marvel, if good men will 
not know him, when he forgets himself, and all goodness, 
I should fear, whilst I thus change my shape, lest my Maker 
should change his opinion; and finding me not like him 
he made me, reject me as none of his making. I would any 
day put off the old cause of my apparel, but not every day 
pat on new fashioned apparel; I see great reason to be 
ashamed of my pride, but no reason to be proud of my 
shame. 

Warwick’s Rerrections. 
s3 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Gighteenth Century. 


—_——_—— 


MARIA THERESA, EMPRESS OF HUNGARY. 


CLPeteer 


Maria Toeresa, daughter of the Emperor Charles VI, 
was born at Vienna the 23d May, 1717. This princess 
gave early indications of the great qualities that she after. 
wards displayed upon the throne At an age, when plea- 
sure is the sole occupation of princes, she identified herself 
with whatever interested her country. Maria Thérésa 
married, in 1736, Francis Stephen of Lorraine, her cousin. 

The emperor Charles VI. died the 20th October, 1740, 
When this prince ascended the throne, the Austrian mo- 
narchy, which had attained the highest point of splendour 
and power, was, at the time of his death, in its wane and 
humiliation. The misfortunes that Charles VI. experi- 
enced in the latter part of his reign, presaged nothing but 
fresh disasters to his successor. 

Maria Thérésa inherited vast possessions from her fa- 
ther, in virtue of the new law of succession that this prince 
had promulgated in 1718, under the name of pragmatic- 
sanction, after the compact with the family of Leopold I. 
which called the daughters of the emperor Joseph, in de- 
fault of male heirs. 

The states of the different provinces of the Austrian 
monarchy had sworn to defend the pragmatic sanction. 
The diet of the empire had shewn themselves not averse to 
it, and several powers had engaged to be guarantees. 

Maria Thérésa was twenty-three years of age, when she 
succeeded her father. This princess united all the qualities 
of a great statesman to the virtues of her sex. Besides 
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sensibility and generosity, she possessed a noble firmness 
of character. Always animated with a desire to make her 
people happy, she did every thing to attain this end. 

The treasury was exhausted; the army had not thirty 
thousand soldiers in its ranks; the plague had made its 
appearance in the capital; and the interior commotions 
threatened the monarchy with a near dissolution. 

Nevertheless it was to be feared, that the sovereigns who 
had acknowledged the pragmatic-sanction, to increase their 
power, would endeavour to deprive Maria Thérésa of her 
inheritance, who, at this moment, was stripped of all means 
of defence. This princess’s first act of authority was to 
declare to the states that she had determined to give Francis 
Lorraine, her husband, a share in the government. 

The Bohemian and Italian states shewed their zeal for 
thenew sovereign. The Hungarians sent her deputies te 
demand the re-establishment of their ancient privileges, 
This warlike nation had a long time combated for liberty ; 
and had now to prevent fresh revolts. The queen, taking 
no counsel but her own in this important affair, imme- 
diately took the ancient oath, made in 1222, that her an- 
eestors had always rejected, and after which, the sovereign 
authorised the Hungarian nation to take arms without 
being considered rebels, if they wished to infringe on her 
privileges. From this moment, the fury of the civil war 
ceased, and the Hungarians became the firmest support 
of the monarchy. 

Maria Thérésa imparted to all the sovereigns of Europe 
her accession to the throne; almost all their answers an- 
nounced a favourable intention to this princess. The king 
of Prussia himself, who was then preparing for hostilities, 
made great protestations of friendship for the heir of the 
house of Austria. The Duke of Bavaria, Charles Albert, 
the kings of Poland and Spain, protested against the rights 
of Maria Thérésa. 

Frederick offered the queen of Hungary assistance in 
men and money, and the imperial crown to the Duke of 
Lorraine, her husband, if she would cede Silesia to kim. 
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At the same time, he entered this province at the head 
of a numerous army, and advanced in order to take high 
Silesia. Maria Thérésa refused to receive Frederick’; 
ambassador, and ordered troops to march with all speed, 
The two armies were in presence of each other near Mol. 
witz. The Austrians at first obtained great advantages, 
but Frederick, having rallied his troops, charged the ene- 
my with impetuosity, and obtained a complete victory, 
Maria Thérésa then addressed all the sovereigns of Europe; 
she received nothing but great promises from them. At 
this time, Maria Thérésa gave birth to a son, who was 
afterwards Emperor Joseph IT. 

The loss of the battle of Molwitz increased the number 
of Maria Thérésa’s enemies. All Europe leagued against 
this princess ; but her courage and firmness sustained her 
in the danger. Maria Thérésa thought she ought no lon- 
ger to defer her coronation; she went to Presbourg, where 
the ceremony was performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. After having obtained the consent of the Hunga- 
rian states to share the sovereignty of this kingdom with 
her husband, this princess returned to Vienna, where she 
was recalled by some pressing events, 

France and Spain concluded a treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive; Prussia, Poland, and Sardinia, ac- 
ceded to it. The king of England engaged to give no aid 
to this princess. The elector of Bavaria entered Austria, 
made himself master of Lintz, and threatened Vienna. 

The cause of Maria Thérésa appeared entirely ruined; 
her allies abandoned her. Left destitute of troops and 
money, without a minister on whom she could rely, her 
fate seemed to depend upon her enemies; but her courage 
shewed her superior to the danger which pressed her. 

Maria Thérésa quitted Vienna at the approach of the 
Bavarians, taking her son, only some months old, with 
her. Dressed in a habit of Hungarian mourning, having 
the crown of St. Stephen upon her head, and girded with 
the royal sword, she arrived in the midst of the assembly 
of the states, carrying her young son in her arms, tra- 
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versed the hall with a slow and majestic step, mounted the 
tribune, and addressed the states in these words, in 
Latin—“‘ Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my ene- 
mies, attacked by my nearest parents, I have no resouree 
butin your fidelity, courage, and constancy. I place in 
your hands the son and daughter of your kings, who expect 
you to preserve them.” ‘The members and deputies imme- 
diately drew their swords half out of the scabbard, 
holding the point backward, crying out, “ Let us die for 
our queen, Maria Thérésa.” At this sight the queen could 
not refrain from tears; fresh acclamations were heard; 
and the states immediately voted great succours in men 
andmoney. The Hungarian nation answered the appeal 
that its representatives made, and numerous batallions 
ranged themselves round the royal standard. 

The allies advanced; Prague was taken by assault; the 
elector of Bavaria entered it the same day; and was 
crowned king of Bohemia: a little time after, this prince 
was elected emperor of Germany, by the diet of the em- 
pire assembled at Francfort. 

The enthusiasm with which Maria Thérésa had inspired 
the Hungarians was rapidly communicated ; from the most 
remote part of Sclavonia and the shores of the Drave, 
armies of light troops arrived, since known by the name 
of Pandours and Talpachs. 

Whilst from all parts of her states, troops advanced to 
the assistance of Maria Thérésa, this princess actively 
negociated with foreign courts. England and Holland 
offered her assistance in money. Notwithstanding the state 
of her finances, the queen of Hungary refused the gifts 
of private persons, and would accept no other money 
than the succours voted by parliament in the name of the 
English nation. 

Fortune forsook the arms of her enemies. The Austrian 
troops marched against Lintz, attacked it, and made 
themselves masters of it after a vigorous resistance. Five 
thousand Austrians took possession of Munich, the capital 
of the elector of Bavaria, But the victories of the king 
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of Prussia in Bohemia and Moravia lessened the adyap. 
tages obtained by the Austrians in Bavaria. LEgra, , 
place important on account of its position, and the ip. 
mense magazines that it contained, fell into the power of 
the French, the allies of Frederick, and the troops of 
Maria Thérésa were conquered near Czaslau. This battle, 
far from being fatal to the queen of Hungary, was the o. 
casion of the peace between her and Frederick. This 
prince was confirmed in the possession of high and loy 
Silesia, and of the county of Glatz in Bohemia, and 
undertook to observe neutrality towards the enemies of 
Maria Thérésa. England became the guarantee of this 
peace, concluded through her mediation. The elector of 
Saxony withdrew his troops from the French army, and 
acknowledged the validity of the pragmatic sanction, 

England, Holland, Russia, and Denmark, felt that, far 
from seeking to diminish the power of the house of Au 
tria, it was their interest to sustain it to counterbalance 
that of France. Great Britain first declared in favour of 
Maria Thérésa. The Dutch preserved neutrality, and 
granted her a subsidy of eight hundred and forty thousand 
florins. The revolution which placed Elizabeth Petrowm 
on the throne of Russia was not less favourable to Maria 
Thérésa. Sardinia declaring for this princess, prevented 
the designs of Spain upon the Milanese, and restrained 4 
French army which was to act in concert with the troops 
of Spain and Naples, The policy of the London cabinet 
occasioned this change ; but its end was less to defend this 
princess against her enemies, than to seek the dismember- 
ment of France. 

The French army, then in the centre of Germany, found 
itself isolated by the defection of the Prussians and Saxons; 
concentrated under the walls of Prague, attacked by the 
Austrians, and deprived of succour, it was shut up ia 
the place. Its situation, from day to day, became more 
painful; famine and disease carried off a great number 
of men; it had no safety but in retreat; but Marshal 
Belisie braved ali dangers; surmounted every obstacle; 
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effected his retreat; arrived at Egra, and marched towards 
Spire, where he crossed the Rhine. 

Six thousand sick and wounded French remained in 
Prague; the Austrian general wished to be revenged upon 
them for Belisle’s retreat; but the intrepid Chevert com- 
manded them, and knew how to obtain an honourable 
capitulation. All Bohemia being reconquered, with the 
exception of Egra, Maria Thérésa went to Prague to be 
crowned queen of Bohemia, a kingdom, “for the recovery 
of which,” said Frederick, “ her firmness as much, and 
more contributed, than the force of her arms.” 

The campaign of 1743 was also favourable to Maria 
Thérésa ; the French garrison of Egra capitulated after 
having suffered dreadfully. The emperor Charles VII. 
found himself obliged to conclude a treaty of neutrality, 
by which this prince renounced his rights to the Aus- 
trian s.ates, and gave up his own estates to the queen 
of Hungary till the conclusion of a general peace. The 
Bavarian troops withdrew to Franconia, and Charles 
VII. took refuge at Augsbourg, and afterwards at Franc- 
fort. The Austrians obtained an advantage over the French 
at Dettingen, which, without having an important result, 
was regarded at Vienna as a brilliant victory. The people, 
on learning this news, went to meet Maria Thérésa, who 
was returning from a walk on the Danube, and brought her 
back almost in triumph. This princess caused Te Deum 
to be sung. 

In consideration of concessions that Maria Thérésa had 
made, in Italy, to thea king of Sardinia, and of the sub- 
sidy granted to this prince by England, be engaged to 
maintain an army of forty-five thousand men, At the be- 
ginning of the year, the English parliament had voted 
the continuation of the subsidy of 300,0001, sterling, before 
granted to Maria Théreésa. 


( To be continued, ) 
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PICK AND CHOOSE; 
A TALE FOR BACHELORS. 


(Continued from page 158.) 
— 


Tue hour of trial for poor Theodosia at length arrived, 
and she gave birth to a female infant. The melancholy 
forebodings of her mind were, however, too fatally rea- 
lized ; for her strength was unequal to the conflict of men- 
tal and bodily anguish; and she breathed her last in my 
arms that same evening, having previously extorted from 
me a solemn promise, that I would, to the utmost of my 
power, protect and provide for her fatherless babe. When 
Mr. Dalton called in the evening, he found me in a state 
of distress which sensibly affected him; and this proof of 
sensibility in a man whose profession necessarily led him 
to scenes of suffering, gave me the highest opinion of his 
benevolence of mind, “ Come, come, my young friend,” 
said he, ‘“‘ you must not give way to unavailing grief ; your 
state of health is, even now, very precarious ; and though 
to mourn the loss of a tender and affectionate companion 
is natural, it is necessary that you should pay some re- 
gard to yourself. The child too, you must not let that 
perish.” ‘* Heaven forbid!” I exelaimed; ‘I have pro- 
mised to be its protector, though, in fact, I am wholly 
ignorant of the nature of the services required at my 
hands.” ‘ Why, all you can do at present,” returned 
Dalton, “is to provide a nurse for the child; there is a 
decent woman I know, who would gladly undertake the 
eare of it; her charge is twelve shillings a-week; andl 
ean answer for her doing her duty by it.” I started; for 
till that moment, it had not occurred to me that I had not 
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more than five or six pounds remaining to answer all the 
demands that must shortly be made upon me. ‘“ Why, 
what ails you now?” asked Dalton, observing my changing 
countenance. “‘ I am ashamed to tell you,” I replied, in 
evident agitation ; “but I cannot willfully impose on your 
good-nature ; my inexperience must plead my excuse, when 
I confess to you, that I do not at present possess the 
means to discharge even your just demand ; and, a perfect 
stranger as I am, how can I expect you to wait the uncer- 
tain period which——-” “Is that all?” cried Dalton, in- 
terrupting me. ‘ Well, never mind ; even this terrible evil 
must not overwhelm you. Iam a bachelor; live in a very 
moderate way; and have always sufficient by me to an- 
swer my purpose, so it matters very little when you settle 
with me; besides, you must know, my good sir, that we 
medical men occasionally contrive to make a wealthy ca- 
pricious patient pay for the necessities of others; and since 
our extortion, on one hand, answers the purpose of be- 
nevolence, on the other, perhaps we are not altogether 
culpable ;—but time flies, and I must not waste too much 
of it in gossipping; come, and eat a bit of mutton with me 
at four o’clock to-morrow, and we will talk the business 
over in a more decisive way. I have somehow taken a 
fancy to you; and if you can point out the way in which 
I can be of service to you, you shall find I do not mean 
to put you off with empty professions.” I pressed his hand 
with the warmth of grateful emotion ; and he departed. 

On the following day, agreeably to appointment, I 
repaired to his house, He had sent the woman he men- 
tioned, to whom I consigned the infant; and as she in- 
formed me Mr. Dalton had made himself responsible for 
the payment of the stipulated sum, she received the child 
without any scruple, I found Mr. Dalton ready to receive 
me, which he did with a degree of cordiality highly gra- 
tifying to one in my depressed state. “ I believe,” said 
he, smiling, “I told you I was a bachelor; but I am not 
without female society; and at dinner you will meet a 
lady who does me the honour to preside, so I must beg you 
VOL, VIIl=—s. I. T 
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to look as cheerful as you can.” “ I am afraid,” said | 
“my gloom will cast a damp on the cheerfulness of your 
social circle; indeed, I was not prepared for female go. 
ciety.” ‘* Forgive me,” said Dalton, seriously, * I did 
not intend to awaken unpleasant recollections; though ] 
have never been married myself, I am not so unfeeling as 
to ridicule that fidelity of attachment which those who 
have been happily wedded must cherish for a certain time 
at least.” ‘‘ You mistake, sir,” I replied, ‘1 do not wish 
to excite undue sympathy; I have never been married,” 
‘““ Never been married!” repeated Dalton, in evident sur. 
prise ; ‘* was not Mrs. Agincourt your wife?” ‘“ The young 
woman who went by that name, unfortunately, was never 
a wife. Particular circumstances, which I do not intend 
to conceal from you, threw her upon my protection.” 
‘* You mean to say, you were her seducer, perhaps?” ob. 
served Dalton, in a cold, contemptuous tone, ‘“ No, sir, 
I never was such a villain.”” ‘*So much the better—but 
the child?” ‘“ It is not mine, has no claim on me what- 
ever; I was merely the’ friend, the disinterested friend of 
the poor unhappy creature who is now no more.” “I 
will believe you,” said Dalton, holding out his hand; “ for 
there is sincerity stamped upon your countenance. Now 
{ may, without hesitation, present you to my Emily.” 
It was now my turn to smile upon him significantly. 
‘“ Ah!” said he, ‘“‘ 1] comprehend what you would insi- 
nuate ; and, that you may not suspect me of fastidiousness 
unnecessarily, must apprize you that Emily is my sister, 
and, as far as her assertions may be credited, a deter- 
mined old maid, Now as I have taken a great deal of 
pains to impress her with a favourable opinion of you, I 
began to tremble lest the supposed breach of morality, at 
which I was so much alarmed, should undo all I have been 
doing, and induce her to shun you as an odious and aban- 
doned libertine.” I saw there was a great deal of earnest 
concealed under this apparent jest; but it was so imma- 
terial to me what opinion Miss Dalton might form of my 
conduct that I did not give it a second thought. At table 
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we met; Miss Dalton did the honours with ease and pro- 
priety; she appeared to be about thirty years of age, ra- 
ther interesting than handsome, and dressed in a plain, 
but becoming manner. She spoke but little during dinner; 
but I thought she regarded me with a degree of attention 
almost bordering on curiosity, and listened to what I said 
more through a desire to discover my sentiments on par- 
ticular subjects than from any deference which she might, 
as afemale, have paid to my opinion, as her brother had 
announced me to be a young friend of his who was a can- 
didate for literary celebrity. From what little she did say, 
however, I found she was well informed, and possessed 
of an understanding rather solid than brilliant; our dis- 
course happened to turn on celibacy, and I took occasion 
to observe, that a man who, like Mr. Dalton, had the 
good fortune to possess a prudent and agreeable sister, 
had little occasion to risk his happiness in a matrimonial 
engagement. Dalton shook his head. “ I should be ungrate- 
fal indeed,” said he, “ if I did not do justice to the merits 
of my sister, whose whole study is to promote my comfort 
and convenience ; but notwithstanding the pleasure and 
advantages I derive from her society, there are times when 
I feel a certain depression of spirits, which many might 
consider unreasonable. When I have witnessed the hap- 
piness of some married people, who are blessed with a 
numerous offspring, I confess I have felt inclined to envy 
them. Various chances may induce Emily to leave me, 
when I am advanced in years, how gloomy and cheerless 
will my home then appear! My disposition is social; I am 
fond of domestic enjoyments ; perhaps the more so, be- 
cause my professional duties allow me but seldom the op- 
portunity of being domesticated; and I dread the idea of 
descending to the grave without one dear companion to 
soothe me on the bed of sickness, to sympathize with me 
in my sufferings, or to perform the last sad offices for me.” 
“1 did not think you were of such a romantic turn,” said 
I, smiling ; “ for my part, I think differently, and would 
prefer dying unmissed, and unregretted ; the fewer holds 
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a man has on his affections, the fewer his pangs on quitting 
this life ; to me the anguish of beholding a sorrowing wife, 
and leaving unprotected children, would aggravate my suf. 
ferings.”” ‘‘ You mistake,” observed Miss Dalton, «“ o, 
rather you argue more from judgment than feeling ; there 
is indubitably a degree of selfishness implanted in the best 
natures, which renders them solicitous to be loved, even 
when that love can no longer contribute to their welfare,” 
‘You are right, Emily,” said Dalton, laughing, “and 
1 will engage that our young friend here, with all his pre. 
tended stoicism, though just now under a cloud, is as 
arrant a male coquet as any on the bachelor’s list.” I be. 
lieve I blushed; for Miss Dalton, without reserve, joined 
in her brother’s laugh. When she withdrew, we entered 
on a more serious subject; and Dalton kindly took upon 
himself the arrangement of Theodosia’s funeral, and my 
future establishment. ‘‘ You must not,” said he, “ lose 
your time in uncertain speculations; Fame is as coya 
goddess as Fortune; and though she may extoll you toe 
the skies this week, she may shun you the next; be ad- 
vised by me, and seek something more permanent; per- 
haps it may be in my power to point out away.” “ You 
will oblige me greatly, I assure you,” said I, “ for it is 
not my wish to remain idle or inactive.” ‘“ Well then,” 
replied Dalton, ‘“‘my neighbour, Lord Moncton, wants a 
tutor for his only son; I attend him professionally; and 
believe my word would go a great way, should you like 
such a situation?” ‘* My dear sir,” I replied, “I fear 
you overrate my abilities, such an undertaking would cer- 
tainly suit my inclination, if I could consider myself in 
any degree adequate.” ‘Oh! I have no fears on that 
head,” returned Dalton, “I shall propose it to-morrow, 
when I see him. And now, what do you think of my 
sister?’ “I should only use a common-place phrase, if 
I said I admired her; but I certainly feel astonished, that, 
with her merits and qualifications, she should be still un- 
arried.” “It is a subject of regret to me, I can assure 
you,” returned Dalton, sighing ; ‘ for 1 am confident she 
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is calculated to make a sensible man happy; and it is my 
wish that she should make a choice, for, I fear, she is sa- 
crificing the happiness of her own life to my immediate 
accommodation ; for, though she is, in point of fortune, 
independent of me, I am convinced she will never 
marry while I remain single, and the certainty of this 
will, perhaps, drive me to make an imprudent choice 
at last.” “It is an impertinent question to ask, if 
her heart has remained unattached to this period.” ‘1 
will have no reserves with you,” said Dalton, ‘ you shall 
hear our little history— 


( To be continued. ) 























Mr. WARTON, THE LATE LAUREAT, 


HEARING that Mr. Nason, rector of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
had given an elegant cup and ink-stand, made out of 
Shakspeare’s Mulberry-tree, to Dr. H——n, sent word to 
his old fellow Oxonian, that he would soon visit Bath ; 
pour a libation of sack from the goblet—to the immortal 
memory of the great Bard; and write his next Ode out of 
the ink-stand; but whilst such things were “ Zo le—” 
Death interposed—“ or not to be.” The ink-stand was to 
have been presented to the Laureat with the following 
Invocation, written on the cover— 


Fructu cognoscitur Arlor. 


Sweet relick! sprung from SHAKsPEARE’s hallow’d tree, 
Prove thou a fount—for immortality. 

Spirit Divine! some glowing breast inspire 

With kindred passion, and congenial fire ; 

The golden fruit, from some new scion raise, 

And on thy Mulberry ingraft thy bays. 
, T3 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS S-———, 


(Continued from page 139.) 


LETTER XVI. 


Let us now speak of the goddesses of the woods, of 
whom Diana, whose history I have already given you, is 
the principal. The next to her is’ Pales, the goddess of 
shepherds, whose feasts were celebrated by the Roman 
shepherds on the twelfth day of the calends of May. 
Her’s was also a bloodless worship, as her sacrifices con- 
sisted of milk and wafers made of millet. 

Pales is represented as a venerable matron in plain at- 
tire; her figure, indeed, is a perfect contrast to that of 
the beautiful Goddess of Flowers, who ranks next to ber 
among the rural deities. 

Nothing can well be conccived more youthful, blooming, 
and beautiful, than the form of Flora, whose crown is 
composed of flowers; garlands of which also decorate ber 
robes. This goddess was, however, in reality, a Roman 
courtezan, who, having amassed great wealth by her in- 
famous profession, bequeathed it to the Roman people, upon 
the express condition, that a certain sum should be expended 
yearly on ber birth-day, in celebration of the Floral games. 
The senate were well disposed to pocket the legacy, but 
very illinclined to comply with the conditions annexed to 
it; since the known infamy of her life rendered it impos- 
sible, without the most scandalous profaneness, to pay 
open honours to her memory. 
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In this dilemma, they conceived the only way to enjoy 
the legacy, without public scandal, was to look round the 
dominions of their gods, and see if they could find a va- 
cant place for the deceased. The throne of flowers was 
at that time unoccupied ; for they had not thought of as- 
signing it to any particular divinity. They therefore 
changed the name of their benefactress, from Chloris to 
Flora, generously bestowed her for a wife upon the god 
Zephyrus, and celebrated her apotheosis under the title of 
goddess of Flowers. 

All that I shall say to you of the Floral games, is, that 
they were worthy of her whose memory they were used to 
celebrate, the principal performers in them being the cour- 
tesans of Rome. 

Ferronia, the Goddess of the Woods, is nextin rank 
to Flora; of whom, in justice, she ought to take place, 
since trees are infinitely more valuable than flowers, A 
grove, near the mountain Soracte, which was sacred to 
this goddess, being set on fire by accident, several of her 
worshippers hastened to remove her statue from it, but 
scarcely had they touched her sacred image, when the 
grove recovered its verdure again, 

We are told also, that this goddess granted to her zeal- 
ous and pure votaries, the power of walking barefoot over 
burning coals, without being hurt; but I must own to 
you, my dear Charlotte, that even the poets do not produce 
a single instance of any one of them ever having done so. 

The last of the rural goddesses is Pomona, the guardian 
deity of Fruits, and wife of the god Vertumnus. While 
still in the first bloom of youth, Pomona forswore mar- 


riage; although her charms had captivated several of the 


gods, there was not one to whose vows she could be pre- 
vailed on to listen, Vertumnus, as young and handsome 
as Pomona herself, was among the number of her rejected 
lovers; but more adventurous than the other deities, he 
resolved to use the power he possessed of taking whatever 
shape he pleased to forward his suit. Assuming the figure 
of an old woman, he presented himself to the goddess, 
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and was courteously received. She led him through her 
delightful gardens, and pressed him to partake of their 
produce. He, on his part, did not fail to compliment her 
on the order in which she kept them, “ But, my child,” 
continued he, “ have you no thought of associating a part- 
ner in this delightful task? Does the care of your fruits 
engross you so wholly as to leave you no other cares?” 
The blushing goddess answered by one of those common- 
place declamations against marriage, which one sometimes 
hears from young and pretty maidens, even at this day, 
The gods, according to her, were all inconstants, with 
whom she could not think her happiness secure. Ver- 
tumnus warmly combatted this opinion ; he bade her ob. 
servein the example of the elm and the vine, how every 
created thing clung for support to each other. He assured 
her, she had charms to fix the most inconstant; and per- 
ceiving that this assertion was not received with utter in- 
credulity, he threw off his disguise, and, presenting him- 
self before her in his own proper person, urged his suit 


with such irresistible persuasion, that the goddess blushed 
consent. 


The heathens, however extravagant and absurd their 
religious opinions, in other respects, were far from irra- 
tional in their ideas of the genii and nymphs. I have al- 
ready spoken to you of the former ; as to the latter, I shall 
divide them into three classes—the celestial, terrestrial, 
and marine, nymphs, 

The first presided over the spheres of the heavens; the 
second had various offices assigned them upon earth. The 
guardians of the woods were called Dryades; these were 
thought to be immortal; but there was an inferior class, 
called Hamadryades, to each of whom a tree was assigned. 
The Hamadryades were supposed to be born when a tree 
was planted, and to perish with it. 

The ancients held in the highest veneration the nymphs 
who presided over oaks; it was the tree which they prized 
most highly, and looked upon as the immediate gift of the 
gods. They were not, however, wanting in respect to 
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the nymphs who guarded other trees; and as every tree 
had its nymph, you may suppose the group was pretty 
numerous. If any fair one made a slip in those days, she 
had only to deposit the fruit of her indiscretion under a 
tree, and it was sure to become the care of some pious 
person, who, looking on it as the child of the nymph who 
presided over the tree, thought it a duty to take charge 
of it. 

The mountain nymphs, who are called Orcades, are ge- 
nerally represented as hardy and sprightly. The Napoece, 
so the guardians of the valleys are called, are of a more 
soft and pensive appearance, Often in moments of boyish 
enthusiasm, have I fancied, during twilight, that I could 
discern the light figures of the Napocoe gliding through the 
groves of my paternal mansion; and though sober reason 
willsmile at these illusions, we owe to them some, per- 
haps, of the moments of our lives. 

Luckily for you, my dear Charlotte, my digression is at 
this moment interrupted, and I have only time to tell you 
that I shall never cease to be your 
Truly devoted 


CLERMONT. 








(To be continued.) 





MICHAELMAS GOOSE. 


Wuen Queen Elizabeth received the glorious news of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, which was on the 29th 
of September, she had just sat down to dinner, and was 
eating part of a fine goose. After dinner was over, she 
gave orders, that, on the anniversary of that day, she 
might always have a goose on table, as a kind of memento 
toremind her of that great event.—This is said to have 
been the origin of the present custom of eating goose on 
Michaelmas-day. 
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RANDOLPH MACKINNON : 
A highland Storp. 
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WRITTEN BY LUCY WATKINS. 









In the most westerly part of the Isle of Skye, at the ep. 
trance of a fertile and romantic valley, sheltered on both 
sides by a chain of lofty mountains, and enlivened by the 
Loch of Bracadale, stood the cottage, farm, and pleasure. 
grounds, of Donald Stuart, the parish minister ; the par. 
sonage-house was situate at the base of a mountain, at 
a pleasing distance from the banks of the Loch, and bean. 
tifully surrounded by fields of waving corn; on the opposite 
side of the Loch, over which was thrown a rustic bridge, 
stood the parish-church burial-ground, and several cot- 
tages, inhabited by fishermen and kelpmakers, who, by 
the efforts of laudable industry, added to the sweet ip- 
fluence of content, not only earned a comfortable subsis- 
tence for themselves and ruddy families, but decked their 
blooming features with the smile of satisfaction. Such 
were the neighbours, such the friends, of the parish mi- 
nister. 

The father of Donald Stuart was a gentleman of con- 
siderable property in the Highlands; but, unfortunately 
espousing the cause of the ill-fated Charles, his property 
had been confiscated, and bestowed on a_ neighbouring 
chief. With all the warmth of unshaken zeal, he retired 
to Skye; thither he was accompanied by his wife, a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, whose strong and elastic 
mind bent to her station, and stimulated her to exertion, 
not begetting the sullenness of disappointed ambition; 
means the most insignificant borrowed importance, because 
they promoted the happiness of him she loved; thus, 
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seemingly engaged in trifles, the bosom of connubial af- 
fection appeared not to breathe a wish for other pursuits ; 
yet oft the tear of fond regret bedewed her beauteous 
cheek, as she reflected on the uncertain fate of the youth- 
ful Donald. To feel with sympathy, but to act with for- 
titude, was the striking characteristic of Donald ; ardent, 
energetic, and possessed of quick feelings, each slight 
event became increased by susceptibility, but love for his 
parents banished impetuosity ; tenacious of their happiness, 
in its promotion, self was forgotten, When occasionally 
absent, he felt not solitary; his parents were with him; 
for they reigned in his heart. If the eye of enquiry rested 
on the rich productions of nature, he immediately recol- 
lected some observation of his father; if musing, he dwelt 
on the historic page, or felt his bosom glow with noble ar- 
dour, he instantly stifled the rising emotion; his father had 
done the same, The path of glory had invited his approach, 
but the hand of connubial love forged the light fetters that 
bound the willing captive. And should he not imitate his 
example? Yes! he was held by the bonds of filial affec- 
tion; bonds, alas! soon dissolved by death! At the age 
of nineteen, Donald lost both his parents! He felt him- 
self alone in the world; and, in the language of despair, 
wished the tomb that inclosed his parents might prove his 
also. The people in the valley loved him ; they sympathised 
in his misfortune; they would have soothed his distress ; 
but his was no common mind; the consolation they offered, 
touched it not; it wanted that gentle insinuation which 
rouses the faculties, makes sorrow blush at its selfishness, 
and assume resignation’s milder aspect. Each voice had an 
unfamiliar sound ; it was the accent of strangers, and pain- 
fully revived the loss of those he unceasingly mourned ; 
the fine chord of harmony was broken ; the tender cement 
of relative ties were for ever destroyed ; a cheerless void 
reigned every where, marking each late lovely scene with 
the gloomy air of desolation; ’twas the winter of the mind ; 
the senses, stagnated by the icy hand of despair, melted 
not te the warm influence of sympathy, But Donald wag 
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not the friendless being he imagined himself; the Virtues 
of his father outlived the tomb, and were remembered by 
his friend Laird Glenross; he sent for him, expressed his 
regret in the most gracious manner, and appointed him tra. 
velling tutor to his son. Donald was now to enter thy 
world which had often employed his thoughts ; unacquainted 
with men, he was no stranger to their manners ; his fathe 
had faithfully delineated them; an enthusiastic admirer of 
Scottish worth, he was now to feel the power of British 
charms, was now to feel the glow inspired by British 
beauty ; enchanted, he surveyed the luxuriant soil that nur. 
tured loveliness, where each fair flower vied with its fel. 
low; yet, though his lips cheerfully bestowed the meed of 
praise, a secret acknowledgment, that such were to be found 
in his own country, mingled with his commendation, ’twas 
that warm glow which taught Scotia’s free-born sons to pre- 
fer sterility and independence to wealth that called them 
from their native home; balmy content gave to the thistle 
and heathy hill, attractions irresistible. Thrice happy be 
whose heart, bound in the chains of social love, ne'er sighs 
to wander from the spot where every object forms a cop- 
necting link, a fond association of ideas unites persons with 
place. Donald beheld the cottage of his parents; awakened 
tenderness, and the endeared recollection of scenes en- 
livened by their presence, revived his grief ;—that grief, 
now mellowed by the hand of time, from Scotland fled for re- 
lief; but to Scotland he owed his recovered serenity ; and 
after an absence of four years, he returned to Skye. Inter- 
course with the world had improved his understanding, and 
expanded his ideas ; nevertheless the same generous warmth, 
the same amiable ingenuousness, marked his character; 
with a heart fraught with every virtue, he returned to Skye, 
to the abode of his father, there to live unenvied and un- 
known, in the humble capacity of parish minister. The in- 
habitants of the valley, with unfeigned joy hailed his return, 
the youths led by their fathers came to offer submission to 
their pastor, goodwill and honesty were their surety, while 


for the old their meek and pious lives youched for its cot 
tinuance, 
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During the absence of Stuart, he had become attached to 
a young Orphan, the daughter of Gordon Macgregor; for 
her, fair science oped her stores, improving the mind, and 
enlarging the heart. Donald brought home his beauteous 
and interesting wife; and peace once more gladdened the 
valley. Preferring active benevolence to the bewildering 
maze of theory, as he could not benefit the whole universe, 
he disdained not assisting the few; with him the proud 
hand of philosophy was extended to soothe the meanest 
grief, while round his heart the smile of gratitude in- 
sinuated itself. Years rolled on, but time, instead of im- 
pairing, heightened their domestic enjoyments; objects of 
attachment multiplied ; their offspring were amiable and in- 
nocent; the fond parental bosom heaved no sigh of anxious 
solicitude for their future welfare; with firm reliance, they 
confided in the almighty disposer of events, nor sought to 
penetrate his sacred purposes, 

Donald’s family consisted of six children; Percy the 
eldest had completed his twenty-first year; his mind was 
elevated and noble; his spirit lofty, enterprising, and mag- 
nanimous; he was formed for higher scenes,—scenes where 
valour, led on by glory, performs the feat of renown;— 
deep lost in thought, fancy would transport him to the 
field of battle; surrounded by warriors, he caught the in- 
spiring glow, now led on the fight, now listened to the 
shout of vietory; for him the tranquil calm of solitude pos- 
sessed not any charms; he loved the inhabitants of the val- 
ley, but his love for them was blended with the wish of 
rendering himself distinguished in their eyes; he adored 
his family, he entered into their every feeling, he shared 
their joys, and, delighted, anticipated their ecxultation, 
when fame’s bright annals should record his name ; he heard 
his father, while he proudly claimed the hero, secretly whis- 
per, he is my son! Such were the musings of the enthusias- 
tic Percy. Anna, the eldest daughter of Donald, was just 
nineteen; her form was graceful, and her features exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; her manners gentle, mild, and insinuating ; 
extreme sensibility tinctured her air with the most inte- 
VOL, VIII.——s. I. uv 
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resting melancholy. The character of Anna was pleasingly 
contrasted by her lively sister Marion; gay, artless; 
stranger to disguise, every emotion of her soul might be 
read in her expressive countenance; her dark eyes beamed 
with a thousand meanings, while mirth, with sportive dim. 
ples, decked her blooming features, bidding defiance to 
care; yet Marion was not thoughtless; her mental powers 
were great; her judgement mature, and her self-command 
only equalled by the goodness of her heart; the tear that 
stained her cheek at misfortune’s tale was successfully wiped 
off by the struggle of benevolence; for Marion did not 
merely weep with the afflicted, but exerted herself for their 
relief. Dugald, the second son of Donald, was blessed 
with a disposition cheerful, conciliating, and obliging ; o’er 
him, contentment breathed her soft serenity, while Percy 
sought elevation from station, Dugald exalted his by the 
tin with which he fulfilled its humble duties; dear te 
im was his country, but dearer still his native valley ; each 
shrub, each plant, he surveyed with the rapture of enthu- 
siasm; the flocks that adorned the fields, the cattle that 
peacefully grazed, were considered by him as objects of 
regard; not for worlds had he left them; the smiles and 
praise of his family were the rich reward of Dugald. 


( To be continued.) 


PLEASURE. 


I see when I follow my shadow, it flies me; when I fly 
my shadow, it follows me: I know pleasures are but sha- 
dows, which hold no longer than the sun-shine of my for- 
tunes, Lest then my pleasures should forsake me, I will 


forsake them. Pleasure most flies me when I most fol- 
low it. 


Warwick’s REFLECTIONS. 
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THE DANGER OF DELAY; 
A TALE. 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


CPO OF 


Pair promised sunbeams of terrestrial bliss, _ 
Health’s gallant hopes,—and are ye sunk to this? 
For in life’s road, though thorns abundant grow, 
There still are joys poor Poll can never know. 
Bloomfield. 


Wuen the mind attaches a considerable degree of hap- 
piness to the possession of any object, and hope flatters with 
almost a certainty of obtaining it, how reluctantly does it 
resign the pleasing illusion! how dreadful is the chilling 
hand of disappointment! As high-raised expectations, 
which are never gratified, form the greatest share of human 
misery, how careful should any one be, lest he raise those 
hopes and expectations, without the intention of fulfilling 
them ! 

“ Say not, I’ll come, and cheer thy drooping cell 
With news of dearest friends, how good, how well, 
Then fail, and play the worthless trifler’s part.” 


Ina little village, on the coast of Lincolnshire, dwelt a 
youth, whom we shall distinguish by the name of Henry ; 
for oblivion has erased his real one. The labour of his hands 
produced him the necessaries of life, of which his aged 
mother, a dependant on his kindness, partook. The indus- 
try, frugality, and sobriety, which distinguished this worthy 
young man, soon made him master of a considerable sum, 
with which he intended to farnish a cottage, and lead to 
the altar a beauteous maiden, who had long been the object 
of his tenderest affection. Hannah was of humble birth, 
as was her honest admirer; possessed of every qualification 
to constitute a good wife, and, what was more attractive in 
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Henry’s eyes, she could boast of features which might i 
the envy of a princess. She loved Henry with a tender ang 
frequently disguised fondness, for her natural modesty ofteg 
restrained her caresses, and in this only she was a hypocrite, 
But, unblest by Hymen, care frequently intruded in the 
heart of each; and Hannah viewed every smile her lover 
bestowed on other females with jealous fears. The day 
was fixed for the celebration of their nuptials, when Henry 
received an invitation from a friend in a neighbouring village 
to spend the day with him in festivity, on the anniversary 
of their country wake. He hesitated not to acccpt the 
summons; but first promised his Hannah that he would re. 
turnin the evening. He had never hitherto deceived her, 
and she saw no reason at this time to doubt bis word; but 
yet she felt unusual fears that, in the gaiety of the wake, 
Henry should forget his vows, and gaze with delight on 
-gome stranger’s face, possessing the charm of novelty. In 
the mean time, Henry passed the day in revelry, but when 
evening approached, he prepared to return to his native 
village ; but now, his generous host, enlivened by the plea- 
sures of the day, positively forbade his return, and insisted 
on his prolonging his visit until morning. Henry, alas! 
was too easily persuaded ; and, resuming his —_ joined in 
the merriment of the night. 

Let us return to the anxious Hannah; she waited impa- 
tiently his accustomed visit; but the hour he had promised 
should witness his return passed away, and he did not ap- 
pear. Another, and another followed; she became almost 
distracted ; and, in an agony of doubt, trusted her sorrows 
to a pretended friend. This monster, delighting in the dis- 
tress of a fellow creature, trifled with her feelings, and, with 
a delight none but ademon could enjoy, on beholding a 
wretched sinner tormented beneath his grasp, informed her, 
that Henry had been seen to lead a young and lovely fe- 
male through the mazes of the dance, and was evidently 
delighted with her society. False as was this intelligence, 
yet it struck deep into Hannah’s heart ; and, retiring imme- 
diately from the presencé of her friend, she meditated in 
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privateon her misfortune. A few hours of intense reflec- 
tion on the faithlessness of her Henry, disordered her rea- 
son, and she became a maniac. Arising hastily from her 
bed, she rushed from her paternal roof! The night was 
stormy and cheerless; the wind waved her tresses wildly, 
and the falling snow fell on her whiter bosom unnoticed. 
She hurried down a declivity, at the bottom of which a wide 
and deep canal rolled its agitated waters. Screaming wildly, 
she rushed down the descent, and plunged headlong into 
the frothy bosom of the stream! 

The cry of dissolution, which the sinking maiden uttered, 
was heard by friendly passengers, who hastened to the spot, 
and shortly succeeded in rescuing her body from the waves, 
but her soul was irrevocably departed. Early the ensuing 
morning, Henry returned to his native village, anxious 
to remove any suspicions injurious to his constancy and 
love, which might have distressed the bosom of Hannah ; 
he had even purchased a number of white favours for 
the wedding, and placed one on his hat as he entered 
the village, whistling a rustic air. With surprise, he be- 
held an unusual throng assembled round the door of his 
Hannah’s cottage. Trembling, he entered the lonely habi- 
tation. Heavens! with what distraction he gazed! Han- 
nah’s pallid corse lay extended on a bed, her mother and 
relatives stood weeping around, applying a number of fruit- 
less. restoratives. Reproaches the most bitter, but now 
unavailing, burst from every tongue, save one, which with- 
held these bitter upbraidings only to inform him of all that 
had passed during his absence. He replied not to these 
teproaches; no curses burst from his quivering lip; he was 
silent, and the arrow rankled in his bosom, The coroner 
now condemned the unfortunate maid to an unconsecrated 
grave, by the public road; for her parents had it not in their 
power to bias the decision of the wretch by frowns or pre- 
sents. Had the rich adultress, detected and exposed, 
drowned the execrations of the world in a premature death, 
or the ruined spendthrift ended his sorrows with a loaded 
pistol, perhaps the feelings of their friends had been pre- 
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served from violation. Report has whispered, that, in the 
silence of night, Henry removed the corse of his beloved 
maiden, and consigned it to a sacred grave, where the foot. 
step of every passenger would not spurn her remains. The 
distracted youth immediately left his native home, and care. 
less of his existence, braved the terrors of war and the 
ocean. R, Pr, 


CONSCIENCE. 


He that hath a scrupulous conscience, is like a horse that 
is not well weighed ; he starts at every bird that flies out of 
the hedge. A knowing man will do that which a tender. 
conscience man dares not do, by reason of his ignorance; 
the other knows there is no hurt, as a child is afraid to go 
into the dark, when a man is not, because he knows there 
is no danger. If we once come to leave that outloose as 
to pretend conscience against law, who knows what incon- 
venience may follow? For thus, suppose an Anabaptist 
comes, and takes my horse; I sue him; he tells me, he did 
according to his conscience ; his conscience tells him, all 
things are in common amongst the saints ; what is mine, is 
his; therefore you do ill to make such a law, if any man 
takes another’s horse, he shall be hanged. What can I say 
to this man? He does according to his conscience. Why 
is not he as honest a man as he that pretends a ceremony 
established by law is against his conscience? Generally to 
pretend conscience against law is dangerous; in some cases 
haply we may. Some men make it a case of conscience, 
whether a man may have a pigeon-house, because his pi- 
geons eat other folks’ corn; but there is no such thing 4 
conscience in the business; the matter is, whether he be 
&@ man of such quality, that the state allows him to have 
a dove-house; if so, there’s an end of the business; his 
pigeons have a right to eat where they please themselyes. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1818. 


Tae domestic occurrences of this country are gloomy 
and desponding; and fix the attention almost exclusively. 
Trade and commerce are reviving, but not the benefits 
usually attendant upon them; the oppressive weight of 
taxes upon every article of consumption checks and ob- 
structs the efforts of the labouring poor; and destroys thé 
blessings that should result from their industry. The ma- 
nufacturer, that he may compete with other markets, is ob- 
liged to deduct from the salary of his workman what he 
pays in exorbitant taxation. The poor, left to labour 
with not half sufficient for their support, very naturally be- 
come dissatisfied; and, in their own defence, combine 
against their employers, which ends in riot, tumult, and 
commotion. Thus it is ever; and a crime that originates 
in the mal-administration of affairs, is brought with ten- 
fold weight upon those who are no way to blame; or, there 
is reason {to believe, but partially so; for the master-manu- 
facturer must either pay low prices, or give up business ; 
so that he is injured both ways ; and endures the blame on 
the one hand, and the loss of trade onthe other; when the 
only remedy for the evil is the reduction of the taxes to at 
least one half their present amount. This is exemplified 
in the conduct of the cotton-spinners at Manchester, who 
struck for an advance of wages some time ago; and on the 
morning of the 2d inst. assembled in a body of several 
thousands opposite the factory and dwelling-house of Mr. 
Gray, known by the name of Ancoat’s factory, and demo- 
lished the windows, and all the exterior parts within reach 
of stones. Several persons in the factory fired on them; 
one man instantly fell, mortally wounded; another was 
desperately wounded in the arm; and a third dangerously 
inthe leg. They were dispersed by a party of the 95th 
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foot, and 15th light dragoons; but assembled again in the 
evening; and were not quelled till six persons were 
wounded; some of them dangerously. In Manchester, 
and the neighbouring towns, the total number who haye 
turned themselves out of employ for an advance of wages, 
including the weavers, is computed to be upwards of 
50,000 persons; an alarming number to be in a state of 
insubordination and disaffection! 

The Queen remains in a very precarious state; and 
though she may survive some time, there appears to be no 
hopes of her recovery. Within the last month, the attack 
of hydrops, to which her Majesty has been subject, has 
been more frequent and more severe than heretofore ; and 
on Saturday last, she was in great danger. Dr. Baillie 
arrived from Windsor, and held a consultation with the 
other physicians in attendance ; which lasted a considera- 
ble time; some sleep was procured by the use of ano- 
dynes, but it was very disturbed; and the violence of the 
disorder did not materially abate till the Monday following, 
The accounts since published, represent her to be most 
distressingly exhausted, and almost in a torpid and sense- 
less condition ; a mere lifeless animated being, supported 
by the science of medicine. On the 23d inst. a bulletin 
was exhibited, “ that the queen had had some good sleep 
in the night, and appeared to be a little refreshed.” Her 
Majesty was much composed on Tuesday, and received 
a visit from the Prince Regent. 

An immense number of persons have visited Claremont, 
to view the residence of our deeply-lamented Princess ;— 
a suit of four rooms, comprising a parlour on the right of 
the hall, a dining-room, a library, and a_ withdrawing- 
room, are ail that are exhibited ;—not every one who ap- 
plies can obtain admission to these rooms; some tickets 
only admit to a view of the grounds round the mansion. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH FRY, tHe PuiLanturorist, 


Whose meritorious exertions we have so amply detailed 
in the preceding Numbers of our work, is extending her 
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benevolent services to distant parts of the United Kingdom. 
In the first week of the present month, she arrived at 
Durham; and, accompanied by her brother, J. J. Gurney, 

. of Norwich, and other friends, and one or two gen- 
tlemen of that neighbourhood, inspected the old and new 
county prisons. She examined the different cells, day- 
rooms, &c. and expressed much satisfaction at the prospect 
of the superior comfort which the new gaol was likely to 
afford the prisoners. She strongly recommended the forma- 
tion of Committees of both sexes, for the purpose of fre- 
quently visiting the prison, to see that the salutary rules 
and directions of the magistrates were fully carried into 
efect. Mrs. Fry proceeded from thence to Edinburgh; 
and repeated her benevolent advice for the reformation of 
the prisons in that town; and went forward in the further 
prosecution of her schemes to the north. On Wednesday 
and Thursday the 8th and 9th inst. she visited the gaol and 
bridewell of Glasgow, accompanied by her brother, In 
both these places, she collected the female prisoners, and 
delivered to them eloquent addresses. During her short 
stay in Glasgow, she formed a Ladies’ Committee for the 
purpose of affording religious and moral instruction to the 
prisoners. She gave her opinion on the state of the pri- 
sons in a letter, which she left in the hands of the magis- 
trates for publication. She was perfectly satisfied with the 
gaol in respect to cleanliness, but concurred in the objec- 
tions long since made to the classification of the criminal 
prisoners. 

The foreign intelligence is without interest. The Peishwa 
has been deposed, and his dominions are to be placed under 
the direction of the British government. In South America, 
nothing decisive has been done; some partial successes 
have been obtained on each side; but there is neither sufli- 
cient energy nor decision, to bring it to a conclusion, The 
people are enslaved by the priestcraft, who have declared 
in favour of the government, and deposited their plate and 
other valuables to assist the pious Ferdinand. There is 
nothing in the character of the warfare like the contest 
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between England and North America; the people, it is 4g 
be feared, will be subdued by their weakness and super. 
stition. The latest and most important intelligence hoy. 
ever, from Buenos Ayres, states, that the patriots haye 
gained another victory, as decisive as that of Maipo, oye 
a considerable body of Royalists, under General St. Jago 
who were advancing in aid of those who were utterly de. 
feated at Maipo. | 

To the eternal disgrace of Spain, nobility has been ge 
up to sale, and prices affixed to the different ranks, jy 
order to raise money for carrying on the South American 
contest, 


The Duke and Duchess of Kent, left town for the Cop. 
tinent on the 6th inst. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE 

Was opened for the season on Saturday, the 13th Sep- 
tember inst. under the management of Mr. Stephen Kemble 
and the Sub-Committee; the prices of admission are re- 
duced to 5s, to the boxes, first price; 3s. half-price; pit, 
3s. first price; half-price, 2s. The tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, and the musical farce of No Song no Supper, were 
presented on this occasion. Mr. H. Kemble, in Romeo, 
was very successful; he bears a strong resemblance to 
Mr. Charles Kemble, of the other theatre, and performed 
the character in a very similar style. Miss Moody, in Juliet, 
evinced great genius, but, for want of experience, knew 
not how to adapt her voice to the extent of the theatre. 
She will certainly appear to more advantage, when more 
accustomed to the stage. The play went off with consi- 
derable applause. 

On Tharsday night, the 17th inst. Mrs. West, from the 
Bath theatre, (formerly Miss Cook, of Covent Garden,) 
made her first appearance in Desdemona, in the tragedy 
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of Othello. In several of the most interesting scenes, she 
was extremely happy; and was most deservedly applauded. 
Othello was announced as the first appearance of a young 
gentleman on any stage; but his confidence and self-pos- 
session seemed to proceed from a familiar acquaintance. 
His figure is good, and his voice possesses considerable 
power, but was not modulated with skill, He was warmly 
applauded, and promises to rise in the profession. 

Miss Witham, from the Bath stage, made her first ap- 
pearance on Saturday the 19th inst. at this theatre, in the 
character of Rosina, and was most favourably received. 
Her voice is extremely sweet, clear, and flexible ; and her 
style of singing very easy and graceful. She was encored 
in the song of Whilst with Village Maids I stray. A gen- 
tleman made his de/ut in Belville, whose voice is agree 
able; but he evidently wants practice, 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Durinc the recess, this theatre has been embellished 
and decorated anew. The ceiling now corresponds, in rich- 
ness of ornament, with the other parts of the house; and 
isformed by pannels encircled with gold mouldings, filled 
with the national emblems of the Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock, embossed in burnished gold, which terminate 
in the grand central star. The house has been entirely 
fresh painted; the ground is a warm salmon colour; and 
the whole forms a most enchanting coup-d’@il, 

On Monday the 7th inst. this beautiful theatre opened 
with the tragedy of Macbeth. The wife of the ambitious 
Thane was represented by Mrs. Yates, of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin. This lady possesses genius, great know- 
ledge of the stage, and has an expressive countenance ; 
bat her voice is feeble; and her deportment wants that 
vative dignity which can never be supplied by art. In the 
interesting part of Meg Merrillies, she has since appeared 
to great advantage, 
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On Wednesday the 9th inst. The School for Scandaj 
was performed to introduce Mr. W. Farren, of the Dublin 
theatre, in the part of Sir Peter Teazle. His voice is clear, 
and capable of great variety of modulation; his enangja. 
tion distinct, his countenance expressive, and wonderfully 
flexible. He is comic without an effort, and his humour 
is chaste; he assumed a causticity of manner peculiagly 
agreeable to the {circumstances of the character; an old 
bachelor married to a blooming young wife, by whom alj 
his habits are crossed; and the settled retirement of his 
life broken. On the whole, such a representation of the 
character has not been witnessed, since the days of the 
great original, King. Miss Brompton’s Lady Teazle was 
lively, and well conceived. Mr. Young supported the cha- 
racter of Joseph with his usual ability, Mr.C. Kemble’s 
Charles was excellent ; and Mr. Blanchard’s Crabtree was 
perfectly in character. 

Mr. Weston appeared for the first time in Frank Oatland, 
in the entertaining, but extravagant comedy of A Cure for 
the Heart-Ache, on Tuesday night the 15th inst. Mr, 
Weston is of the middle stature, has a strong voice, an 
easy deportment, with a sufficient portion of spirit, and 
seems well calculated to perform rustic characters with 
humour and simplicity, He was well received. Mr. Wat- 
kinson, from the Haymarket theatre, performed the pan of 
Old Rapid in a very creditable manner, The farce was 
The Irishman in London, in which Mr, Weston appeared 
to equal advantage in Murdoch Delany. 

On Friday, September 18th, Mr. Farren appeared in the 
arduous character of Lord Ogleby, in The Clandestine 
Marriage, and was most happy in his delineation of the 
nobleman of the old school. 














HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


This attractive little theatre closed on the 12th inst. after 
a successful season. The Green Man was continued to the 
Yast with undiminished applause. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR OCTOBER, 1818. 





MORNING DRESS. 


A rouUND dress, composed of lavender-coloured Italian 
gauze, the body is high, and made in the form of a French 
jacket, with a deep round collar, which stands out from the 
throat. The fronts are made in the habit style, with lap- 
pels, which, as, well as the collar, are edged with byas 
satin to correspond with the dress; a band of satin but- 
toned in front, goes round the waist. Long sleeve, made 
rather full, and ornamented at the wrist with puckered 
satin. Spanish half-sleeve, composed of satin, cut out 
so as to display the fullness of the gauze long sleeye. The 
bottom of the skirt is ornamented with a rouleau of gauze, 
intermixed with satin, over which is a row of gauze puffs 
let in at some distance from each other; over this is a se- 
cond rouleau of satin and gauze. The jfichu worn with this 
dress is trimmed with a double row of rich pointed lace, 
which stands up round the throat, and festoons in front 
with a bow of lavender-coloured riband. WHead-dress, a 
white silk handkerchief with lavender spots, disposed in 
the style of a turban, made high, and worn without or- 
nament, Gloves and shoes to correspond. 


WALKING DRESS. 


JACONAUT muslin round dress; the body a three-quarter 
height; it is open in front, and the fronts are sloped a 
little on each side of the bosom ; it is finished with a triple 
fall of rich work, which is set on deeper behind than in 
front, so as to forma pelerine. Plain long sleeve, finished 
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at the wrist with work. The bottom of the skirt is very 
richly trimmed with three rows of French work, sct on at 
some distance from each other. The spencer worn with 
this dress is composed of Pomona green levantine. The 
waist is short, the back a moderate breadth, and the col- 
lar, which is very small, falls over; the collar, fronts, and 
the bottoms of the sleeves, are very tastefully trimmed with 
white satin leaves, which are laid on singly, and placed at 
some distance from each other; these leaves are large, and 
formed of folds of satin, which has a rich effect. The 
sleeve is of an easy fullness; the half-sleeve is composed of 
white satin; it is very full; the fullness is formed into puffs 
by narrow bands of levantine, placed perpendicularly, and 
confined at bottom by a band of bgas white satin, Head- 
dress, a Leghorn bonnet of a French shape; the crown 
is low, the edge of the brim bound with Pomona green 
satin, and trimmed with riband to correspond. White 
lace veil, Limeric gloves, and boots to correspond with 
the spencer. 

Her Majesty’s alarming illness has, for some time past, 
prevented the introduction of those novelties which usually 
appear at this season of the year. Trade, as far as it 
relates to dress, may be almost said to stand still, and 
we have had considerable difficulty in procuring the ne- 
cessary materials for this part of our work; it is indeed 
to be feared that an awful event is too likely to happen, 
which will render the article useless to our fair readers. 

Muslin dresses are still in estimation for the promenade; 
they are always worn with silk spencers, or pelisses; with 
the former, scarfs are generally adopted. Rich silk shawls 
also are in much estimation; and we have observed a few 
pale fawn-coloured cloth ones, richly embroidered at each 
corner with bouquets of flowers in coloured silks ; these 
shawls are very elegant and lady-like. Walking bonnets 
are now of a more moderate size than they have been for 
some time; they are almost always of Leghorn ; but some- 
times, though rarely, they are composed of the same ma- 
terial as the spencer, or pelisse, that is, when the latter 
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are made of reps silk, or gross de Naples; these bonnets 
are trimmed with feathers, either white, or to correspond. 
Leghorn hats are ornamented either with ribands, or 
flowers ; the former are considered most genteel. 

Muslin continues to be worn, both in dishabille and 
dinner-dress. We have seen one of the latter, which is 
remarkably novel and pretty; it is composed of mull- 
muslin. The body is cut low round the bust, except just 
at the front, where it forms a little peak ; itis a frock ex- 
actly similar in shape to those worn by infants; and is 
plaited as small as possible; a double row of lace, one to 
fall over, and the other to stand up round the bosom, is 
put on full; and between the rows is a very narrow honey- 
combing of muslin. Short sleeves, composed of strips of 
muslin, disposed in small plaits, with puffings of muslin 
between. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a sin- 
gle flounce of broad lace, which is surmounted by a broad 
piece of muslin Louillonné, and interspersed with bows of 
narrow coloured satin riband, and a narrow satin band to 
correspond, which fastens in front, with an ornamental 
clasp, and goes round the waist. 

Gauze turbans are very generally adopted in dinner- 
dress; they are made in different colours; they are mostly 
high, and are pinned up to look as light as possible; they 
are sometimes ornamented with flowers of the season, but 
are oftener worn plain. Cornettes for dishabille are now 
generally made of fine clear muslin; they are still worn ; 
low crowns, cased with coloured ribands, are very much 
in request; the borders are usually composed of narrow 
lace, of which there are frequently three falls. The ears 
are very narrow, and are sloped very far back, Fashion- 
able colours for the month, are Clarence blue, lavender 
colour, Pomona green, and pale pink. 





COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


Mus.in is still worn for promenade dress, but gowns 
composed of white Merino cloth, are considered more 
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elegant. The bodies of muslin dresses are made plain, 
and are almost entirely concealed by the large pelerines 
which are worn withthem. Long sleeves are universally 
adopted; they are now made rather loose. The skirts of 
muslin dresses are variously trimmed; some with flounces, 
others with louillonnés, and many have .only a rich em- 
broidery at bottom; there is more fullness in the skirts 
than we have seen for some time, and the trimmings are 
not placed near so high. 

Dresses of white Merino are made exceedingly plain, 
and without pelerines; they have no trimming on the bo- 
dies; but at the bottom of the skirt is a broad band of 
coloured silk laid on byas. 

Scarfs and shawls are very much worn; the former are 
put on in the style of a brace, and tied in a bow, and long 
ends behind. These scarfs are usually of lavender, azure, 
or rose colour; they are adorned at each end with broad 
stripes of a contrary colour, and finished with a rich fringe, 

Chapeaux are composed of gros de Naples, white silk, 
crape, and gauze. The most fashionable are white silk, 
white, or coloured gauze, and crape of a particular shade, 
between a citron colour anda jonquil, The crowns of che- 
peaux are no longer made oval; they are now round, and 
higher than they have been for some time. The brims of 
hats are now trimmed at the edge with gauze, blond, or 
erape, disposed in large plaits. The favourite ornament, 
both for chapeaux and capotes, is a bunch of daisies, which 
are placed on one side; pinks, roses, and jonquils, are 
also worn, but are not considered so fashionable as daisies. 
Toques are in very great request for court head-dress; 
they are generally composed of crape; the rouleau, which 
goes round the bottom of the crown, forms a diadem in 
front. They are usually ornamented with a pearl aigrette, 
placed at the base of a plume of ostrich, or heron feathers ; 
but some have lately appeared decorated with silver lama. 
For full-dress parties, crowns of flowers, placed horizon- 
tally upon the head, are very fashionable. The colours 
most in favour, are lavender, jonquil, and azure blue; 
but white is still more fashionable. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


oe 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
J. NICOLSON, Ese. R. N. 


Awake! my humble lyre, awake! 
Ere yet my last farewell I take; 
Awake! and give, with sorrow true, 
To him, for whom my tears bedew 


Thy trembling strings, one mournful strain, 


Then hush thy chords to rest again. 


The heart that felt, the hand that gave, 
Are cold, and throbless in the grave, 
And shut the eye that could not brook 
Unmov’d on want or woe to look; 

And closed the lips that could impart 
Kind comfort to the breaking heart. 


The orphan’s tear, the widow's pray’r— 
The poor man’s grief, thy worth declare ; 
When long forgot, these simple lays, 
Which friendship to thy memory pays, 
Thy memory and thy name shall live, 
Nor ask the simple verse I give. 


Ob! lovely mourner! dry thine eyes, 
And hush these life-consuming sighs ; 
Oh! drive that anguish from thy brow, 
No solitary mourner thou, 

For weil thy heavy loss we know, 

And sympathize in all thy woe! 
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’Reft of a father’s tender care, 
Thy children claim a double share 
Of all thy wonted tenderness; 
And couldst thou bear to give them less ? 
Thy Anna still remains behind; 
Oh! think on her, and be resign’d. 





Depriv’d of thee, a guardian’s care, 

A guardian’s aid thy boys would share ; 
For soon the hardier sex must roam 
From fond maternal love and home— 
But what, to woman’s feebler race, 
Can e’er supply a mother’s place? 





Like flow’ret from its native bed, 
Transplanted to some foreign shade, 
Awhile its fragrant blossoms rise, 

Soft smiling to the genial skies, 

But the first tempest’s blustering breath 
Consigns the tender plant to death. 


Though deep within thy widow’d breast, 
The rankling thorn of grief is press’d, 
Thou yet must learn to tread again 

The noisy, busy, haunts of men ; 

For various duties rising round 

Must wean thee from thy grief profound. 


a 


E’en I, who feebly thus essay 

Some tribute to his worth to pay, 

Must hide my sorrows as they flow ; 

The world would only mock my woe— 
Mistake the cause from whence it came, 
And brand me with a flatt’rer’s name / 


Yet, yet let gratitude inspire! 
Let friendship wake my slumbering lyre 
To wreath one votive verse for thee— 
A tribute justly due from me! 
The simple offering on thy tomb 
One transient summer-day may bloom. 
Lerwick, Zetland, 1817. D, P. CAMPBELL. 
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SONG. 


Ou! yet believe me—though my tongue 
No thrilling flame could tell, 

Still did my warm, devoted heart 
With mingling blisses dwell. 


The braggart voice which flatt’ry feeds 
With falsehood and with fiction, 

Ne’er breath’d the purer warmth of words 
Of truth and love the diction. 


Affection views, with timid glance, 
The form he would possess, 

And never—but with falt’ring speech— 
His wishes dare express. 


His boldest actions ne’er o’erleap 
Stern honour’s sacred pale— 

When most his kindled feelings burn, 
His powers of utt’rance fail. 


Like the fleet roebuck of the hill, 
His bounding hopes may fly, 

But ne'er amidst their aery course 
One flower is doom’d to die! 


Then oh! believe me—though my tongue, 
No thrilling flame could tell, 

Still did my warm, devoted heart 
With mingling blisses swell. 


THE MERMAID. 


SweEetTLy breathing o’er the deep, 
Now the world is wrapt in sleep, 

Comes a sound—ah! whither?—whence ? 
Why dwells it in this fond suspense ? 


C, Feist. 
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Tis lost—and now again ’tis given— 
Is't of the earth—or air—or heaven? 
The stars all brightly look around, 
The gentle moon with them is found, 
In listening beauty o’er the skies, 

Like dreams and thronging harmonies ; 
And still and hush’d is that mix’d strife, 
The busy stir of active life: 

It looks as all the world were dead, 

It looks as life were buried— 

And man, that busy, bustling thing, 
That imp of vain imagining, 

No ’habitant of this lone sphere ; 

And brooding Silence linger’d here. 
Yet stay—it cometh soft again, 

Like something of a poet’s brain— 
When more than luxuries will press 
O’er his fond dream of happiness. 
Again it comes—and yet again— 
Deliciously, like music’s strain, 

With touch of loveliest, holiest feeling, 
More joy thanearthly joy revealing, 
Like song of spirit of the waters, 

Or one of Ocean’s blue-eyed daughters, 
That nightly from her secret cave 
Dips her gold tresses in the wave ;— 
The wave that proudly bears away 
The gentle music of her lay, 

And carrying it the rocks among, 
Doth syllable the varied song 

Into such numbers of delight, 

As fits soft spirits of the night. 

Yes, yes, it is!—and by its measure, 
’Tis not of joy, or wail, or pleasure, 
Yet aye so lovely in its close, 

’Tis good and rare as all of those! 








SONG. 
Tune—“ Green grow the Rushes, O!” 


CP PP PPP 


There’s nought but care on ev’ry han’ 
In ev’ry hour that passes, O! 

What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere not for the lasses, O! 


CLP OF 


THE moon shone bright—vesper gae light, 
Owre braes o’ Catrine smiling, O! 

As there I stray’d, through glitt’ring glade, 
Wi’ my sweet Highland Mary, O! 


*Twas in a glen—frae haunts o’ men, 
Fu’ blithe the birds were chanting, O! 
As down the vale, I breath’d a tale 
0’ lo’e to Highland Mary, O! 


Whilst round her waist, my arm sae chaste 
Were twin’d about my dearie, O! 

The blushing rose did ne’er disclose 
Sic tints as Highland Mary, O! 


On banks o’ flow’rs, the light wing’d hours 
Were flying saft and gaily, O! 

As in the shade I held the maid, 
An’ clasp’d her to my bosom, O! 


An’ vow’'d sincere, that to my dear 
I ever wa’d prove constant, O! 
Whilst she agreed, owre hill an’ mead, 
She'd gang awa’ sae sprightly, O! 


In parting bliss, I stole a kiss, 

Which she return’d sae loving, O* 
That Catrine braes echo’d the praise 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary, O! 
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EROS CELE REELISED 


STANZAS. 


ON LEAVING BARING, AN ANCIENT VILLAGE IN HAMPSHigg, 








FAREWELL, ye sweet scenes! where I lately was straying, 
Ye beauties of nature, endear’d to my soul, 

Ye groves, where the breezes of morning were playing, 
In softly breath’d music with power to console. 


Farewell to the lowly thatch’d cottage of poor, 
O'er which the light ash hangs its canopy high, 
Where the friend and the stranger are met at the door, 
And welcome is given to those who come nigh. 


Farewell to the church, which was glitt’ring at even, 
Reflecting the last glowing beams of the west, 

Rising high, like the soul of the pilgrim, to Heaven, 
The home of the spirit, the mansion of rest. 


Glide on, geutle Loddon’*, like thee I am wand’ring, 
The smile of affection awaits me at home, 

Yet oft on thy beauties shall fancy be pond’ring, 
While far from this spot Lam destin’d to roam. 


Ye hearts, where the kindness of friendship e’er dwell, 
I leave you to mingle with tumult again ; 
But yet shall my bosom with gratitude swell, 
And sigh o’er those scenes where sweet peace held her reign. 


July 29th, 1818. WiLLiAM Lewis. 





ODE TO SLEEP. 


Davucuter of Silence! and of Night! 
Come to my couch, thou friendly sleep! 
Thy balm makes human sufferings light, 
And the full eye forbids to weep. 








* The river Loddon in Hampshire. 
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By thee, the sense of all our pains, 
Suspended, for a while remains; 
7 Approach! and banish from my breast, 
Care, that long, lingering plague, uncomfortable guest. 


What can it mean, this long delay ? 
Look on the stars, how bright they burn ; 
Fear not the messenger of day ; 

Believe me, ‘tis yet long to morn. 


Give, gentle sleep! my fond desire, 
And favourable dreams inspire ; 
Bring to my longing eyes once more 
Him, for whose loss I mourn, whose absence I deplore ! 


August 22d. 1818. JUVENIS, 


DIRGE 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


CatseetiFr 


By ROBERT EDGAR, 
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Low in the grave, 
Coldly entombed, 
» Lies all I love— 
God! I'm wounded! 
Her lovely eyes are quench’d, and dead— 
Her cheeks no more are dy’d with red— 
Her thrilling voice is vanish’d— 
And I’m astounded ! 
’Reft of my love, who held me dear— 
Nipp’d like a bud i’ the vernal year— 
Low she lies her lovely head!— 
= Oh! she’s for ever vanish'd! 
With clay-cold clay encompass’d ! 


ign. 
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Ah! me! 

Down drop the tear, 

Her mourning bier, 

Pall, black and drear, 

Lately appear’d !|—— 

But she is gone— 

Gone for ever— 

Gone all alone! 

Oh! ruthless fever !— 

But her soul to Heaven is flown ; 
By Heaven itself the seed was sown ; 
To Heaven itself the seed is grown; 

And I'm rejoic’d, 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the Memoir of our Number for August, a mistake has inadvertent 
been made, which we now beg leave to correct. Mrs. PRISCILLA 
WAKEFIELD is there said to have been entirely “ self-taught;’ bat w: 
are now authorised to say, that ‘ She received a regular course of such 
instruction as is usually given to females in her rank of life, under the 
tuition of a private governess, with the assistance of masters in her fa. 
ther’s family ;” bat acquired a knowledge of the ancient languages, and 
made considerable acquisitions in science, by her own unassisted exer 
tions. We have pleasure in rectifying this mistake, but must exonerate 
ourselves frem blame; for the information we received was not saf- 
ciently explicit on this subject. 


We are sorry for the erratum pointed out by a Subscriber, and sha 
be careful to prevent its recurrence. 


The receipt of many favours is respectfully acknowledged; some: 
them will be retarned for correction ; and others are under consideratios. 
We wish our poetical friends would take more pains with their compos: 
tions; and not send them to us before they are half-finished. We feat 
Mrs. H.'s Story is of too sombre a hue. The Lines of E. C. soar too hig! 
fur our purpose. Plus Minus is this time incorrigible; and must ex 
cuse us. 


A variety of contributions, unexceptionable in their character and 
tendency, Shall be attended to in due course. 


The second part of “ A Palmer’s Scrip” is received, and both part 
are under consideration. 


A Sonnet to the Dawn, and the Hymn, shall appear in our next; be! 


the Ode to Fancy, we are sorry to say, does not spring from the pure 
fount of Helicon. 
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